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CRITICISM. 

Criticism is a system of principles more immediately applicable to 
the fine arts. These principles are drawn from nature, and have their 
foundation in the philosophy of the human mind. They therefore consti- 
tute one of the most exalted, and, at the same time, one of the most en- 
ticing studies that can be presented to the view of the intellect. The 
cultivation of this study, produces consequences, of all others, most 
favourable to the mind. It not only enlarges the capacity of the under- 
standing, but it also softens the sensibilities of the heart. It gives us a 
more lively perception of the beauties and deformities of works of 
genius. A quick apprehension of these beauties and deformities, and a 
lively sensibility to the pleasures and pains proceeding from them, we 
call taste. Taste, therefore, signifies feeling corrected, and at the same 
time heightened by that portion of philosophy which embraces the laws 
of criticism. If the preceding observations be correct, it follows 
irresistibly, that a critic requites extraordinary qualifications: he 
must possess taste ; nature must have imparted to him a soul divinely 
sensitive, and this soul must be disciplined and refined by the precepts 
of philosophy. A being so constituted by nature, and so cultivated by 
study, must, we should imagine, be incapable of those little arts of 
falsehood and malice, which are peculiar characteristics of little minds. 
Iie is so. It is only the importers of criticism who make a prodigal dis- 
play of the vilest passions of the human heart; who having picked up 
here and there a few rules of the critical art, which they do not under- 
stand, apply them as a juggler plays his tricks, to the mean purposes of 
vulgar deception. 

Nor does the ambition of such men aspire beyond the miserable tri- 
umph of a juggler. They look for no higher applause than a stare 
from ignorance or a laugh from stupidity . 
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SOMETHING. 


REVIEW OF A REVIEW. 
THE CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

Tue éxtracts are taken from the Pailadium of Friday, Jan. 12, 1810 

*“* A new play has been introduced to the public under this title with 
strong solicitations fer their candour and encouragement, as it was 
the production of an American.” 

Thus begins the review. 

We first as we believe, recommended to the public this tragedy. When 
it was originally, produced to us, we were estranged from its author in 
convivial friendship, opinions, and political sentiments ; but we could 
not debase ourselves so far as to suffer private opinions of any nature 
to veil the eradiations of genius, or the probably-successful efforts of 
industry ; we read, we approved and recommended it to the public as 
a work of merit deserving encouragement—it has been encouraged, and 
it-has succeeded. We know of no solicitations made for the candour of 
the public, and to the audience of Boston none could have been necessary ; 
the candour certain of individuals might have been solicited for in vain. 

“Great pains were taken by the performers to afford their whole 
strength.” This is true, and if the reviewer had added “ the managers 
also” he would but have done them justice. 

*‘ Four audiences have given it a fair opportunity of representation, 
with their best wishes for its success.’’ 

Presuming that we comprehend the reviewer’s meaning—we say— 
agreed—and four audiences highly applauded it. 

“It has had every advantage which the author could expect, or the 
public could bestow.” —~Agreed. 

“ They, in their turn, must claim their right of judging its merits.” 
Agreed.—But—was not this right with the public in the first instance : 
did they not judge, and did they not approve—an individual also has Ais 
right to judge, we deny it not to the reviewer, but we will maintain our 
own,,.in his defiance. 

“ Our conntrymen ought to be proud of cherishing dramatic genius, 
but they must be punctilious in establishing their taste.” 

Punctilious in establishing their taste ! what is taste, buta just sense 
of pleasure or pain derived from the beauties or deformities of art or 
nature—and on what is taste founded ‘—general approbation or dislike : 
not on individual opinion.—Has our admiration of Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, &c. depended on the opinion of any one man?—Oh no! and the 
eold heart that cannot, or will not feel beauties though emanating from 
a literary opponent, deserves not the title ofa literary critic. 


“It is much easier to make upon spectators a tragic than a comic 


impression.” Indeed! we have always thought that the mind partook 
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of sensibilities, but that risibility might be perfectly independent of its 

{ impressions.—We think, and it is proved every night at the theatre, that 
one hundred will laugh at nonsense, where ten will weep from sympa- 
thetic sorrows: 

A good farce, with Mr. Bernard and Mr. Dickenson to support it, will 
excite comic impressions ona thousand, after the best tragedy with the 
best tragic actors has failed to draw the tears of sensibility from a hundred. 

“Critics are more fastidious in relishing humour, than in sympa- 


thizing in grief.” 
; Critics! critics fastidious! a fastidious critic must be a Jusus 


nature—a monster—it is true that there are some pretended critics 
(Pseudo-critics we believe to be the technical term) who feel a re- 
pugnance in admiring any thing better than what they could produce 
themselves, and who when their own genius can aspire only, with much 
previous labour, to the accomplishment of a pun will condemn every spe- 
cies of wit that exceeds their efforts. 

* A bad tragedy may goof/whenatolerable comedy would be condemned.” 

The sublimity, and consequently, the truth of the above sentence is 
beyond our comprehension. But we will insert its concluding member. 

*‘ The one may be supported by scenery and action, the other must 
depend on its dialogue.” 

If we did not believe that the greater part of our readers were ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare we would offer a refutation of this absurd 
hypothesis. 

The subsequent observations on the Curfew and Adelgitha are un- 
worthy of our notice. 

“The story of the Clergyman’s Daughther is taken from Mc Kenzie’s 
“Man of the World” the subject may please in a novel, but it has too 
much simplicity for a tragedy.” 

What in the name of literature does this\classical reviewer mean by 
too much simplicity ? has he forgot or did he never read Aristotle ?—has 
he studied as common school boys study, or did he never study the 
** simplex et unus” of Horace ? O fie! O fie! 

“The author of this play deserves much credit for his knowledge of 
dramatic unity ; the time, place, and action, are skilfully conducted ;” 
admirable critic! friendly approbator ! 

What ! because he is acquainted with what any school boy could te 
taught in five minutes, “a knowledge of dramatic unity,” is he to give 
the author of a successful tragedy credit only for that ? And then add, 
** We wish we could say more in his favour!” We never would have 
recommended the performance to the public, had we not possessed a 
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safer foundation for our assertions ; on the reviewer’s principle every 
tragedy or comedy of Shakespeare would be condemned, as well as 
those of at least fifty other authors. 

Such observations prove the reviewer indeed to be fastidious, but they 
do not prove him to be a critic. 











































“ There is no originality in the plot, no surprise in the incidents, and 
no perplexity in the catastrophe.” 
We will ask here, ifthis excellent connoisseur had his rule and com- 





passes in his pocket at the time when he ventured these observations ? 
And again, for our own information, request him to make us acquainted 
with any tragedy produced within two hundred years, or thereabout, in- 
cluding Shakespeare’s, that can pretend to originality of plot? 

We do not acknowledge that there is in Mr. White’s tragedy no sur- 

prise in the incidents ; we have ourselves félt that there was ; but ad- 
g mitting that there had been none—that circumstance could not have 

subjected it to condemnation, for many of ourbest plays succeed without 
; it. 
i ** No perplexity in the catastrophe !”” 
This appears to us as a strange collocation of words for a public re- 
viewer—we shall therefore only observe that had he exhibited less per- 
; i plexity as a critic, we should have experienced less trouble in our ana- 
lysis. 

** There is neither the grandeur of thought, nor the loftiness of lan- 
guage which belong to tragedy. The sentiments have too great tamc- 
i ness, and the expressions too little pungency.” 

4 These are the mere assertions of an individual; as assertions we 
, cannot deny them ourselves, but we will see anon if the classical re- 
J ; viewer does not contradict himself. 

** The words appeared to move with a measured pace, as if marching 

to the tune of Roslin Castle, but without uniform or discipline.” 
a We are ata lossto discover whether the claims of right in the re- 
viewer appeal to criticism or to wit for his reward for this paragraph ; 
iz we shall only say, that we hope if such an observation should be issued 
from our pen, that ‘ Something ” may come to nothing. 

“‘ The character of the Rev. Mr. Annesley, has too much sternness for 
a father, too much ceremony for a friend, and too much revenge for a 
clergyman.” 

This is also an assertion—a mere assertion, but even our politeness 
cannot pass it by without negative on our part. The keener eyes of 
the reviewer may perhaps perceive sternness in the anxious solicitude 
of a parent, and when he shall have found a friend for him (which the 
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author has not done). he may accuse him of too much ceremony to that 
friend ; when also the reviewer can prove any revengeful principle ex- 
isting in the character of Mr.' Annesley, he shall have our, and we 
venture to say, the author’s sanction to his observation, that Mr. Annes- 
ley has “ too much revenge for a clergyman.” 

*‘ Lord Sindal displays not the bustle of a man of the world, nor the 
address of a libertine.” 

We know not in what sense the reviewer designed to use the expres- 
sion, “* A man of the world ;” but if he intended to allude to the really 
fashionable and polished part of society, and if he had been accustomed 
to such company himself, he would have known that among them, there 
is no bustle, all is ease and elegant decorum. As tothe “address of 
the libertine” we cannot discover how the reviewer can reconcile his 
own observations, that the lord has not the address of a libertine, with 
those which he afterwards makes concerning the feeble resistance of 
the seduced. 

**His praises of vice have nothing converting ; his sarcasms upon 
virtue have nothing piquant.” Zhe former part of this sentence, had it 
issued from the breast of sincerity, we should have regarded as a high 
encomium on the ingenuity of the author, and to honest minds we 
hope that sarcasms on virtue will never be “ piquant.” 

“‘He disgusts you with his practice without reconciling you to his 
theory.” 

Here, in an apparent leap at ingenuity of condemnation, the reviewer 
is accidentally caught in the arms of common sense. What higher praise 
can a moral writer expect than to have it said seriously of him that he 
drew the character of a libertine so as “ to disgust you with his prac- 
tice, without reconciling you to his theory ? 

‘* His crimes were not gilded with any ingenuity.” 

We say so much the better—let us expose crimes in their natural co- 


“jours. 
** Plait sins with gold, 


And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks.” 


‘‘ They appear to proceed more from an ignorance of what is right, than 
a consciousness of what is wrong.” 

This passage puzzles us—we cannot comprehend its bout—we write 
ourselves thoughtlessly sometimes. 

** You rather despise him as 4 booby than execrate him as a villain.” 

We are not perhaps so intimately acquainted with the term “ booby” as 
the reviewer, but so far as we can ascertain its definition, we think that 
if our critic enters the list with lord Sindal in competition for the title, 
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the public will at least admit Ais superior claim—lord Sindal succeeded in 
his attempt to ruin—the critic has not. 

“‘ The author seems to have been puzzled how he should dispatch 
his hero, he chose if not a nmaturalan appropriate mode, by sticking him 


in the neck, of giving him a sheep-like death.” 
** Sic vos non vobis vellificatis oves” 


Could any one but a “ butcher” have produced such sharp observa- 
tions ? 
** The innocence of Emmeline Annesley is finely pourtrayed.” 


Damning with faint praise ! 


It is suited to that simplicity of thought and language in which the 
author excels.” 

Does the reviewer then admit that the author excels in simplicity of 
thought and language, and contend at the same time that he cannot 
rise to tragedy—to the sublime? Let us ask him what were the words 
that a heathen critic quoted from the sacred writings as the most re- 
markable instance of the true sublimeg a few simple words, (fewer in 
the original) but as they stand in the translation ; ‘‘ Let there be light, 
and there was light.” Is there not simplicity of theught and language 
in this ? 

**She is, however, kept too much in the back scene to excite that in- 
terest in her welfare which is intended.” 

This is an harmless “ however.”—* In the development” (technical 
word, signifying the unfolding of the plot) “her honour appears too 
frail in making so short and feeble resistance to her seducer.” Honour 
appear frail! Honour we presume to be an insulated characteristic ; 
it exists, or ceases to be; like life, it is, or is not; there can be no 
more frailty in honour, than there can be death in life. 

Not wishing to deprive the reviewer of the character of a “ booby,” 
but borrowing it for a moment for Lord Sindal, we might admit that 
Emmeline made too feeble a resistence to her seducer ; but we hope 
and trust that the Clergyman’s Daughter will not fall so easy a prey to 
the reviewer. | 

“‘In the last scene, her transition from reason to insanity, and from 
insanity to death, is too sudden; the effect would have been more na- 
tural, had our author administered to his heroine a little poison.” We 
shall only remark here, that the reviewer must be better acquainted 
with mad-houses than ourselves to ascertain this point; and, for the 
administration of poison, we shall simply observe, that merchants are 
apt to recommend those articles in which they deal. 
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‘*Theodore Annesley exhibits too disjointed a character for the 
stage ; his morals are corrupted by too weak a stratagem; he becomes 
criminal without sufficient inducement; we feel an indifference for 
him who suffers his virtue to fall so easy a prey.” 

But it will appear, that we have not felt that indifference for the re- 
viewer, however easily his virtue may have surrendered itself. 

We do not exactly, perhaps, comprehend the meaning of the review- 





er, in calling Theodore a too disjointed character for the stage. 
But we shall here break off, at least for the present. We find that 
other pens have undertaken a similar task, and we discontinue ours for 
the present, lest too much should be offered to the public on one subject. 








THE PAINT-KING. 


To the author of the following poem, who has so politely and delicate- 


last, we beg leave to apologize for the erroneous expression; and we 
do consequently offer to the public and himself our apology with free- 
dom and sincerity. We would as freely give the explanation requested i 
were it in our powers but our manuscripts of last week having been 
committed to the flames, we cannot refer to them for assistance in de- 
veloping the cause of the contradiction. We can therefore only pre- 


~ly requested from us an explanation of a passage concerning it in our 


sume that it originated from a misconception on our part of information "4 
given in answer to our inquiries. The observation, “If we are not 
mistaken, we may observe with safety that America has no more right 
to claim the poem of The Paint King as the offspring of her own gen- 
ius, than England had to the honour of producing Mr. West,” was 
made solely from impressions that the author was a foreigner. We 
have since been informed that he is a native of the United States. 
We congratulate his country on the accession of such a poet to her 
files of genius, and with pleasure we accede to the request of his friends 
for its insertion. 


No damsel could with her compare ; 
Her charms were the theme of the heart and the tonguc, 
And bards without number in extacies sung 


Farr Ellen was once the delight of the young; + t 
x 
The beauty of Ellen the fair. 


The darts of their eyes at her heart, 
From sorrow no pitying sympathy knew; 
For, cold as an icicle-shower, they drew L\ 
Not a drop from that petrified part. 


But Ellen, though lovers in regiments threw | 
‘ 
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Yet still did the heart of fair Ellen implore 
A something that'*could not be found ; 

Like a sailor it seem’d on a desolate shore, 

With nor house, nor a tree, nor a sound, but the roar 
Of breakers high dashing around. 


From object to ebjest, still, still would she stray, 
Yet nothing, alas! could she find ; 
Through Novelty’s mazes she rambled all day, 
And even at midnight, so restless they say, 
In sleep would run after the wind. 


Nay, rather than sit like a statue so still, 
When the rain made her mansion a pound, 
Up and down would she go, like the sails of a mill, 
And pat every stair, like a wood-pecker’s bill, 
From the tiles of the roof to the ground, 


One morn, as the maid from her casement reclin’d, 
Pass’d a youth with a frame in his hand. 

The casement she clos’d; not the eye of her mind; 

For do all she could, no, she could not be blind ; 
Still before her she saw the youth stand. 


** And what can he do,” said the maid with a sigh, 
‘Ah! what with that frame can he do? 

I wish I could know it:’? When suddenly by 

The youth pass’d again; and again did her eye 
The frame, and a sweet picture view. 


**Oh! sweet, lovely picture!” the fair Ellen sigh’d, 
‘I must sec thee again or Ldie ;” 

Then under her white chin her bonnet she tied, 

And after the youth, and the picture she hied, 
Till the youth, looking back, met her eye. 


‘** Fair damsel,” said he, (and he chuckled the while, ) 
** This picture, I see, you admire ; 

Then take it, I beg you, perhaps ’twill beguile 

Some moments of sorrow: (pray pardon my smile) 
Or, at least, keep you home by the fire.” 


‘Then Ellen the gift, with delight and surprise, 
From the cunning young stripling receiv’d. 
jut she knew not the poison that enter’d her eyes, 
When beaming with rapture, they gaz’d on her prize : 
Yet thus was fair Ellen deceiv’d! 


*T was a youth, o’er the form of a statue inclin’d ; 
And the sculptor he seem’d of the stone ; 

Yet he languish‘d, as though for its beauty he pin’d, 

And gaz’, as the eyes of the statue so blind 
Reflected the beams of his own. 


’T was the tale of the sculptor, Pygmalion of old ; 
Fair Ellen remember’d and sigh’d, 

Ah! could’st thou but lift from that marble so cold, 

Thine eyes so enchanting, thy arms should enfold, 
And press me this day as thy bride.” 
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She said: when behold, from the canvass arose 
The youth....and he stepp’d from the frame ; 

With a furious joy, his arms did enclose 

The love-plighted Ellen; and, clasping, he froze - 
The blood of the maid with his flame! 


She turn’d, and beheld on each shoulder a wing. 
“Oh! heaven!” cried she, “ who art thou !” 
From the roof to the ground did his fierce answer ring, \ 
When frowning, he thunder’d, “1 am the Paint-King ! : 3 
And mine, lovely maid, thou art now !” \ 


Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 
The loud-screaming maid, like a blast ; 

And he sped through the air, like a meteor swift, 

While the clouds, wand’ring by him, did fearfully drift 
To the right and the left as he pass’d. 


Now, suddenly sloping his hurricane flight, 
With an eddying whirl he descends ; 

The air all below him becomes black as night, 

And the ground where he treads, as if mov’d with affright, 
Like the surge of the Caspian bends. 


‘I am here!” said the fiend, and he thundering knock’d ot 
At the gates of a mountainous cave : rl 
The gates opened wide, as by magic unlock’d, . 
While the peaks of the mount, reeling to and fro, rock’d, 
Like an island of ice on the wave. 


“Oh! mercy !” cried Ellen, and swoon’d in his arms, + (aa 
But the Paint-King, he scoff’d at her pain ; if 

“‘ Prithee, love,” said the monster, “ what mean these alarms 2” t 

She hears not, she sees not the terrible charms 
That wake her to horror again. 


She opens her lids ; but no longer her eyes 
Behold the fair youth she would woo : 
Now appears the Paint-King in his natural guise ; 
His face, like a palette of villainous dies, 
Black and white, red and yellow, and blue. 


ae in 
~ 


- — 
eae 


On a bright polish’d throne, of *prismatical spar, 
Sat the mosaick fiend like a clod ; 

While he rear’d in his mouth a gigantick cigar 

Twice as big as the light-house, though seen from afar, 
On the coast of the stormy Cape-Cod. 


wn 


a 


And anon, as he puff ’d the vast volumes, were seen, 
In horrid festoons on the wall, 

Legs and arms, heads and bodies, emerging between ; 

Like the drawing-room grim of the Scotch Sawney Beane, ) 
By the Devil dress’d out for a ball. 1 


a a 


* This being a free country, I have taken the liberty, for the sake of the 
metre, to alter the word prismatic, as above. 
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** Ah me !” cried the damsel, and fell at his feet, 

** Must I hang on these walls to be dried 2” 
“Oh, no!” said the fiend, while he sprung from his seat, 
** A far nobler fortune thy person shall meet ; 

Into paint will I grind thee, my bride !” 


Then, seizing the maid by her dark auburn hair, 

An oil-jug he plung’d her within. 
Seven days, seven nights, with the shrieks of despair 
Did Ellen in torment convulse the dun air, 

All cover’d with oil to the chin. 


On the morn of the eighth on a huge sable stone, 
Then Ellen, all reeking, he laid ; 

With a rock for his muller, he crush’d every bone ; 

But though ground to jelly, still, still did she groan ; 
For life had forsook not the maid. 


Now reaching his palette, with masterly care, 
Each tint on its surface he spread ; 

The blue of her eyes, and the brown of her hair, 

The pearl and the white of her forehead so fair, 
And her lips’ and her cheeks’ rosy red. 


Then stamping his foot, did the monster exclaim, 
“Now I brave, cruel Fairy thy scorn !” 
When lo! from a chasm unfathom’d there came 
A small tiny chariot of rose-colour’d flame, 
By a team of ten glow-worms upborne. 


Enthron’d in the midst on an emerald bright, 
Fair Geraldine sat without peer ; 

Her robe was the gleam of the first blush of light, 

And her mantle the ficece of a noon-cloud white, 
And a beam of the moon was her spear. 


In a voice that stole on the still charmed air, 
Like the first gentle accent of Eve, 

Thus spake from her chariot the Fairy so fair : 

“‘T come at thy call.....but, oh Paint-King ! beware, 
Beware if again you deceive.” 


“ °Tis true,” said the monster, thou queen of my heart ! 
Thy portrait I oft have essay’d ; 

Yet ne’er to the canvas could I with my art 

The least of thy wonderful beauties impart : 
And my failure with scorn you repaid. 


“‘ Now I swear, by the light of the Comet-King’s tail !” 
And he tower’d with pride as he spoke, 

‘If again with these magical colours I fail, 

The crater of Ftna shall hence be my jail, 
And my food shall be sulphur and sinoke. 


“ But if f succeed, then, oh! fair Geraldine! 
Thy promise with rapture, I claim, 
And thou, queen of Fairies, shalt ever be mine, 
The bride of my bed ; arid thy portrait divine 

Shall fill all the earth with my fame.” 
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He spake ; when, behold the fair Geraldine’s form 
On the canvass enchantingly glow’d ; 

His touches, they flew like the leaves in a storm ; 

And the pure, pearly white, and the carnation warm, 
Contending in harmony, flow’d. 


And now did the portrait a twin-sister seem 
To the figure of Geraldine fair : 
With the same sweet expression did faithfully teem 
Each muscle, each feature ; in short, not a gleam 
Was lost of her beautiful hair. 


°T was the Fairy herself ; but, alas! her blue eyes i 
Still a purple did ruefully lack ; ee 

And who shall describe the terrifick surprise 

That seiz’d the Paint-King, when, behold, he descries 
Not a speck on his palette of black! 


“‘¥ am lost '!” said the fiend, and he shook like a leaf ; 
When, casting his eyes to the ground, 

He saw the lost pupils of Ellen with grief 

In the jaws of a mouse, and the sly little thief 7 
Whisk away from his sight with a bound. 


ee ee 


“I am lost !” said the fiend, and he fell like a stone - i 
Then rising the Fairy in ire, 

With a touch of her finger she loosen’d her zone, | 

(While the limbs on the wall gave a terrible groan !) a \ 
And she swell’d to a column of fire. ‘ 


Her spear now a thunder-bolt flash’d in the air, , 
And sulphur the vault fill’d around : 

She smote the grim monster ; and now by the hair 

High lifting, she hurl’d him in speechless despair 
Down the depths of the chasm profound. 


Then waving, with smiles, o’er the picture her spear, a 
**Come forth !” said the good Geraldine ; 








When, behold, from the canvass fair Ellen appear ! | 
In feature, in person more lovely than e’er, at 
With grace more than ever divine ! { \ 
MIDSHIPMEN. i 


Wi1TH pain we have perceived that some remarks in our last have 

given uneasiness to several young gentlemen in the navy. 

We will pass as gently as possible over subsequent occurrences. 

We are neither changed in sentiment, feeling, or determination; we | 
struck at the root of what we thought a growing evil, of a practice . 
which we know has produced fatal consequences in other states, of a 
conduct calculated only to alienate the heart of the citizen from the 
officer. We consequently think that we have said nothing but what 
our duty, as editors, (for editors have their duties) will sanction.—We , 
intend not, we wish not to irritate, but we will keep our ground. 


. 
wl 7 
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We declined acceeding to the demands of the young gentlemen, for 
three reasons ; firstly, because they were demands ; secondly, because - 
we had given them no offence, for it is not because one takes offence, that 


offence is intended, and for our justification in this assertion, we appeal to 


the public and their superior officers ; and thirdly, because neither the 
place, style, or publicity of their application could warrant a condescen- 
sion on our part, had we been inclined to condescension. . 

But, as we have ourselves offspring of the same age, or nearly so, we 
will take the liberty, with the most friendly intentions, of adding to this 
answer a word of advice.—When young gentlemen only suppose them- 
selves injured by observations intended for their essential advantage, 
their application for explanation, should be made without threats, they 
should calmly investigate the intention, or enquire politely into the 
meaning of the author—had such application been made to us, the 
young officers would have left us in friendship, and perhaps in filial love 
—at present we have only to admire the spirit they exhibited, and hope 
that it will in future be employed only against an enemy. 

We will most invitingly and cordially take them by the hand at our 
next interview if they are so inclined—we prefaced our former remarks 
with a declaration of a love of valour, and if a voluntary assurance on 
our part, that we intended no offence, will appease their minds, we give 
it with the freedom of a heart that dares do justice, but which shrinks 
not from a dirk or pistol. 


TO OFFENDED LADIES. 

To certain ladies, who, as we are told, attended the theatre on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 10th, and who, as we have also been informed, were 
offended with some remarks in our last, by considering those remarks 
directed to themselves—We beg leave to intimate the impossibility of 
any personal allusion on that occasion, from the remarks complained 
of, having been printed before the opening of the theatre, of which the 
gentlemen who have advocated their cause may be assured by applica- 
tion to our printers, 

a 
A. G. 

THE communication subscribed as above, we presume was not intend- 
ed by the author for publication ; had he hinted a wish to that effect 
we would have inserted it with pleasure. 

We shall proceed therefore in our answer on general principles, for 
general comprehension. We declare that our motives are universal 
xood, we will therefore not only “permit,” but we will thank such corres- 
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pondents, to point out our deficiencies or errors. The question, how- ' I 
ever, respecting the subject of Esau and Jacob—we had hoped would : 
have been at least unnecessary. Had we published that paragraph 
without “ thinking it useful,” we must have been hypocrites or impos- 
tors. We write not to exhibit our own talents ; most readily will we 
give place to better ; we will always admit any communication against 
ourselves in preference to any in our favour. In answer to the question, 
(and we presume the letter is froma clergyman,) ‘Are there not many 
passages in the scriptures, as we have them translated, upon which his 
pen might be more advantageously employed?” We will readily answer 
that wethinkthereare. But “nonomnia possumus omnes.” Our intention, 
we should rather say our wish, is, to remove every difficulty Spinoza, 
Paine, and others have raised; but although on a former occasion, we 
entered professedly into the lists against the latter, the nature of our 
present publication precludes any thing more than occasional remarks. 
But while making these remarks, should any of them be thought erro- 
neous, we should be sorry indeed if our publication could be ever proved 
closed against more solid information. a 
We think that we had better decline at present the answer to the ¥ 

question respecting the epistle to the Hebrews.—If the author should 4 
deem it proper to send us a question on that subject for publication, we p 
will attend to it with readiness and regard. By the writer’s observing 

that this is his frst communication, we are induced to hope for others— 

he adds that he will defer further communications, until he sees ** how | 

this is received.” It.is received with respect, gratitude, and thanks. aI 


EDITORS. | 
Ir appears to us, that all persons engaged in laudable and hon- 


ourable occupations, have certain assigned, and so far unalienable 
rights, as to justify themselves in supporting them with firmness. 

We think, as Editors, we have ourselves some rights ; if we are asked ij 
whence they are derived, we will answer “ frum the source of all rights, \f 
the public.” | 

If the public did not feel that we were pursuing an honourable occu- 
pation, they would not support us—they do support us, and thence : 
springs our essential duty, of watching over those feelings which law 
would pass by unnoticed, however injured, and which the essayist only 
can protect. 

In the pursuance of our duty, hitherto, we think that we have neyer 
been personal, in the censure of habits, practices, or vices ; in our re- 
views of written or oratorical performances, we have generally excluded M 
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the man; when reprobating the introduction of incecorous fashions, 
amusements, or presumed adornments, we have directed our pen against 
them only, and not the persons who introduced, or were about to intro- 


duce them. 
** Humanum est errare.” 


* To err is human.” 


But if we generally pursue a correct system, we have, among others, a 
right to rely, at least on public opinion, for support. We trust to it. 








Theatre, Friday, Jan. 12th, 1810. 
PIZARRO, AND HUNT THE SLIPPER. 
An accident which injured Mr. Warrell by the falling of part of the 
scaffolding, occasioned an embarrassment in the last scene of the play. 


I 


Theatre, Monday, Jan. 15th, 1810. 

Tue play of Adelgitha was advertised for this evening. Mr. Fennel! 
had undertaken to perform the part of Guiscard; on the morning he 
informed the managers that it had not been in his power to commit the 
part to memory. The blame rests thus: Mr. Fennell on Friday con- 
sented to undertake the exhibition of the part on Monday; we believe 
that in the interim he endeavoured to perform what he had undertaken, 
but his abilities proved unequal to his task. He wished not to appear 
prematurely in that character, and*the play was consequently changed 
for Macbeth. 

The managers are in every respect exculpated from any imputation 
that may attach to them for the imposed change in their premeditated 


arrangements. 
——= ¢ Ge 


MR. OGILVIE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 16th, 1810. 


ORATION ON THE ATHENAEUM. 

With great pleasure we listened a second time to this oration, al- 
though the orator had thought it necessary to alter the exordium, and 
expunge several admirable passages, which we had before attended to 
with delight. We presume that the locality of their allusion was his 
only inducement to the omission. As a regular oration, perhaps, it may 
be deemed more perfect; we thought it so ourselves, while we regretted 
the absence of observations we had heard before, and which, we think, 
should not have been omitted from local objections. 

When a public character stands forward to effect a public good, he 
should shrink from nothing which that public good requires ; it is net 
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because this fashionable lady, or that rich man, may feel him or herself 
offended that he should desert his general duty. 

The only question that would occur to us, would be this: Are we 
sincerely advocates for public good }—if we could answer to ourselves 
yes, then would we say, 

“ Be just, and fear not.” 
We were almost enraptured with the recitation of Queen Mab. 
—+e— 
TOWN OF BOSTON. 

WE enter not into the sentiments of others, but we think that the 
town of Boston, taken generally as a society, have virtue and courage 
enough patiently to hear and receive truths ; it may be deemed pre- 
sumption'in individuals to advance so forward in the lists of moral 
virtue, but let it be observed that we combat only encroaching vice, 
and consequently that the virtuous cannot be offended by our usurped 
boldness. 


—+o— 
SCRAPS. 

We are fearful that our paper this week, will exhibit an odd appear- 
ance. We have had so much on hand, so many communications, and so 
many intended excommunications, that, we have been obliged to bustle 
through our business, as well as we could. Oddities, however, some- 
times prove amusing, where evenness:of conduct might be tiresome, and 
as this number will have at least in its principal parts an extraordinary 
contour, we have only to hope that the particular features may not prove 


unpleasant. 
—_ +e 


MUSEUM. 

WHILE we are endeavouring to the utmost of our influence, to dis- 
courage the introduction of every amusement, person, or thing, that 
may tend to demoralize society, we should be deficient in our duty, 
were we not to offer to the public our wishes and endeavours for the 
encouragement of public institutions, dedicated to science and the use- 
ful arts. The Museum in this town, appears to want encouragement. 
A Museum is one of the criterions by which the taste and literary char- 
acter of a town is judged. Patriotick characters, (we mean characters 
proved to be patriotick by effecting general good) have in many instan- 
ces immortalized themselves as the patrons of establishments in this 
town, and others in its vicinity. Is not (we mean no flattery) the name 
of Boylston grateful to every scientific ear? We wish a general enlarge- 
ment of sentiment, of national, and really patriotick feeling—else shall 
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we build houses, to become barracks for our own or invading armies ; 
and vessels, which, when fired, will serve only as torches to light us to 
our own disgrace. 

Why do not our rich men encourage more generally these useful in- 
stitutions? Are they willing to confess that they have no taste for the 
polite arts? Are they willing that every stranger inquiring for proofs 
of civilization in Boston, should be answered, that our rich men deal 
only in brick and stone, and that while they will buy and build churches 
for profit, they would grudge a dollar for the eduggtion or improvement 
of their children? Are we by these means to rise in the scale of states 
and nations? To Mr. Peale the legislature of Pennsylvania allotted the 
state-house for his museum. Why do the students from every state 
resort to Philadelphia for improvement, but because there the arts and 
sciences are cultivated and protected? We have medical abilities in 
this town (reported for we pretend not to judge) equal to any in the 
United States—What infatuation prevents our giving currency,to our 

abilities ? ‘ 

Fame we know will blow the trumpet, while modest merit, will breathe 
through the soothing lute—but merit must be sought for, it advances 
not with bold imperious step demanding patronage, it is generally con- 
tented with deserving it. 

We have wandered from our theme—but no matter—if without of- 
fence to the proprietors of the Museum, we may venture to make the re- 
mark, we will conclude by observing that the town ofBoston, should 
have a better Museum, and thatthe promoters of it should for the 
credit of the metropolis of New England, have better support. 


— a 
- MAXIM. 

Ir you have providence to foresee a danger, let your prudence rather 
prevent it than fear it; the fear of future evils, brings oftentimes a 
present mischief; whilst you seek to prevent it, practise to bear it ; he 
is a wise man that can avoid an evil; he is a patient man that can en- 
dure it ; but he is a valiant man that can conquer it. 








CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ir gentlemen or ladies who favour us with communications of conse- 
quence, would entrust us with their names, under the seal of secrecy on 
our part, we should be much less perplexed. 

We have several which we know not how to answer. 








